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Grundriss der Religionsphilosophie. Von A. Dorner. Leipzig, 
Verlag der Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 1903. — pp. xviii, 448. 
This book may be commended to those who have fancied that the 
day was past when vigorous speculative thinking could be reckoned 
among the products of Germany. Dr. Dorner is a metaphysician in 
the full sense of the word — the sense in which it could be applied to 
a Fichte or a Schopenhauer, and he is quite ready to give a reason for 
the philosophic faith that is in him. His work is comprehensive and 
thorough, and while some readers may think that he has not entirely 
overcome all the difficulties in his path, they will hardly be able to 
complain that he has failed to confront and grapple with them. 

In Dr. Dorner' s view, a philosophy of religion must be based upon 
a metaphysic, and this, in turn, implies an idealistic and in some sort a 
monistic conception of reality. Religion itself originates in, and is 
conditioned by, the impulse of the human reason to transcend the 
dualism of the phenomenal world, through its recognition of that 
divine unity by which all reality is embraced in one harmonious 
whole. In discussing the phenomenology of the religious conscious- 
ness, he shows how the manifold forms which religion takes on corres- 
pond to the stages of the ever-evolving process by which the spirit 
grows to fuller power and more perfect freedom. In tracing the 
steps of this development from the crudest fetishism up to the 
" absolute religion" of an ideal Christianity, Dr. Dorner follows pretty 
closely in the footsteps of Hegel, to whom, indeed, his whole system 
evidently owes much. But his exposition has for the student many 
points of advantage over that of his great predecessor. The advance 
during the last three quarters of a century in the science of compara- 
tive religions and in the fields of investigation nearly related to it, 
has provided the observer of religious phenomena with a vast mass of 
material and has made possible its due correlation, and Dr. Dorner 
has the power of seizing upon and exhibiting the essential and vital 
characteristics of each form of religion. Moreover, in following him, 
we are not led to regard this evolution as having already culminated 
and reached its fruition in some now existing form of cult, creed, 
or church organization. It is true that Christianity is considered by 
him to embrace in its synthesis the true and permanent elements of 
the less perfected religions, but it is not represented as free from 
defects, or as having worked out as yet its own highest capabilities. 
It may be added that if Dr. Dorner' s style lacks something of the 
Hegelian grip and vigor, it has the merit of being always clear and 
intelligible. 
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Perhaps to many readers the most interesting and suggestive part of 
the book will be found to be that dealing with the modes in which the 
religious consciousness finds expression. It is the opinion of our 
author that in the highest form of the religious life, the religion of a 
Divine Humanity (Gottmenschheit) , the specific manifestations of the 
religious spirit, such as sacrifice, sacraments, vaticination, and prayer, 
must first become spiritualized and free from material associations, 
and with this increasing idealization, they tend to merge and become 
lost in an ethic, aesthetic, and science, all of which are religious in 
spirit. The evolution of religion is, in fact, the progressive liberation 
of the spiritual from the sensual and imaginative supports on which 
at first it relies, accompanied by the ever more direct and adequate 
consciousness of the relation of the self to that Divine unity which, in 
the author's view, is implied in all knowledge, art, and rational activity. 
Hence, even church organization is represented as at best a temporary 
and pedagogic expedient, which, at the highest stages of the religion of 
Divine Humanity, may be laid aside, since it is in the conscious relating 
of a fully developed personality to its divine source and origin that 
the ideal religious life consists. 

It is hardly possible within the limits of a brief review to criticize in 
detail a work containing so much debatable matter as is necessarily 
included in a treatise on the Philosophy of Religion. It must suffice 
in the present instance to indicate but two points on which the con- 
clusions of Dr. Dorner may be open to question. One of them is his 
rather arbitrary exclusion of certain philosophic systems from the 
sphere of religious belief. We have seen that he claims that religion, 
embracing as it does a cognitive element, must rest on an underlying 
philosophy ; and that this, however vague and imperfect, must be in 
some sort monistic and spiritualistic, growing more definitely so as 
religion develops into purer and higher forms. A materialistic or 
pluralistic theory of reality is, therefore, so far forth, anti-religious ; as 
is also any form of solipsism which finds the only unifying principle 
within the subjective ego, while positivism, which is content to 
elevate altruism into a religion, is condemned as anti -religious as well 
as anti-metaphysical. But is there not here an unnecessary restriction 
of the content of the cognitive element in religion ? Is it, in fact, 
essential to the latter that there should be any one particular mode of 
envisaging the facts of the universe? That the higher and more 
spiritual manifestations of religion are the outcome of a temper and 
outlook which may justly be called philosophical is beyond question, 
but the very freedom of personality on which Dr. Dorner insists as 
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essential to the religious ideal would demand first that wide divergence 
of character and variety of standpoint from which result the many and 
unlike answers offered to the riddle of existence. Religion, as the 
effort of the soul to establish a harmony between itself and the whole 
of which it is a part, would seem to be consistent with any and every 
sincere and earnest endeavor to conceive rationally of this whole, 
irrespective of the nature of the theory in which this endeavor may 
result. Certainly it would be hard to prove from history or biography 
that the religious spirit, in the case of men who formed speculative 
theories, was confined to the representatives of an idealistic meta- 
physics ; examples to the contrary spring readily into the mind. 

Another part of Dr. Dorner's exposition which seems to the present 
writer to be not wholly satisfactory is his attempt to rehabilitate those 
classic "proofs of the existence of God" which played such a 
prominent part in philosophy and theology before Kant undertook 
their overthrow, and which, since his day, have been from time to time 
reasserted with various modifications and amplifications. The subject 
is too large a one to be entered into here, but Dr. Dorner's reasoning 
seems in this regard less cogent and less clear-sighted than is usual with 
him. Do we not indeed realize the futility of any such attempt to put 
new wine into old bottles when we ask whether we would expect any 
one not already believing in the existence of God to be convinced by 
any or all of these so-called ' proofs ' ? But, indeed, till we have 
determined what content the concept of God is to carry with it, the 
attribution of existence avails little either for thought or for life, and 
perhaps when its meaning is unfolded no proof of existence is needed. 

E. Ritchie. 

Halifax, N. S. 

A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century. By 
John Theodore Merz. Vol. II. Edinburgh and London, William 
Blackwood and Sons, 1903. — pp. xiii, 807. 

In this volume the author brings to a successful conclusion the first 
part of his extended survey of the progress of nineteenth century 
thought, dealing with the development of scientific thinking. The 
first volume (noticed in this Review, Vol. VI, pp. 415-418) con- 
tained the introduction to the entire work and the earlier chapters on 
scientific, especially astronomical and chemical, thought. The present 
treatise completes this division of the history with chapters on the 
kinetic or mechanical view of nature, the physical view, the mor- 
phological view, the genetic view, the vitalistic view (in which the 
deeper biological problems are considered, not merely any one of 



